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A Sketch of the History of the Piano-forte 
and of Pianists. 
[From the French of M. Fétis, 1834.] 


From the very origin of music among civilized 
nations, it has been remarked, that the talent of 
the instrumental performer is always in a ratio 
with the state of insufliciency or perfection of 
the instruments which he employs; and that the 
history of the one is inseparable trom that of the 
other. ‘This observation is particularly applica- 
ble to the piano-forte and to pianists ; tor the me- 
chanism ot the key, upon which the artist’s per- 
fection of talent depends, is a natural conse- 
quence of the more or less perfect state of the 





instrument. It is sufficient to compare the an- 
cient spinet with a good piano-forte from the 
manufactories of Paris, Vienna, or London, to be 
convinced that the manner of playing these in- 
struments is altogether different. In the former, 
the jack, furnished at one end with a quill, 
pressed upon the string, which resounded only 
when the quill, having the effect of a spring, 
was bent by the pressure of the finger upon the 
key, and escaped with a bound, by means of 
which the string was brought into vibration. 
The sound produced by means like these, was 
that of a string struck by a hard and dead body ; 
hence it was impossible to obtain gradations of 
sounds—of either the piano, the forte, the legato, 
the rinforzando, the smorzando, or the like. The 
key always required to be struck with force, be- 
cause an effort was necessary to produce the 
sound. How wide the difference between these 
contrivances, and the easy key-boards of our 
piano-fortes, of those hammers acting without 
difficulty, and with rigorous precision, on their 
finely-wrought pivots, impelled by levers of ad- 
mirable suppleness, and at will either striking the 
string with force, or touching it with the greatest 
gentleness! | Every thing is easy upon an instru- 
ment offering such resources; the fingers acquire 
agility, because they encounter no obstacle; the 


‘well organized artist expresses with facility the 


finest shades of the feelings by which he is actu- 
ated, because the shades of sound produced by 
his instrument are inexhaustible; in a word, his 
execution is full of variety, because the piano- 
forte which he uses affords him abundant scope 
for producing it. Pianists are so far under the 
influence of the qualities or defects of the instru- 
ments on which they exercise their talents, that 
the Germans, accustomed to the light mechanism 
of the piano-forte of Vienna, are generally found 
to possess a more brilliant and more easy exe- 
cution than the French or English, whose instru- 
ments being more energetic and heavy, have, till 
now, afforded a more vigorous, but less brilliant 
style of playing. 

I purpose to examine by what succession of 
improvements the manufacturers of instruments 
have succeeded in bringing the piano-forte to the 
state of perfection to which it has attained, and 
of the revolutions of style, and of the mechanism 
of the keys of this instrument, which have been 
the result. 

It has been asserted by all those who have 
treated of the origin of the clavichord, or, more 
properly speaking, of stringed instruments with 
key-boards, that no traces of the existence of the 
harpsichord or spinet are to be found anterior 
to the sixteenth century. It is true, that no ex- 
act description is to be found previous to that 
period; but Boccaccio, who wrote his Decam- 
erone about the year 1350, makes mention of a 
cembalo for accompanying the voice. Some 
persons have expressed a doubt as to this cembalo 
being the harpsichord, afterwards known under 
that name in Italy, and have imagined that an 
instrument of the same species as the cymbalum 





of the ancients was intended; that is to say, an 
instrument of percussion. This is not likely ; for 
the use of small portable organs, and stringed 
instruments, had been so widely spread during 
the thirteenth century, as is seen in illuminated 
MSS., and music had made such progress in 
Italy in the time of Boccaccio, that it is not prob- 
able they would, under the circumstances related 
in the romance, have accompanied the voice with 
an instrument of percussion. If it were per- 
mitted me to venture a conjecture in this regard, 
I should rather think that the instrument spoken 
of by Boccaccio was the tympanum (the tympano 
of the Italians,) which is still to be occasionally 
seen in the hands of itinérant musicians, and 
which consists of a rectangular chest, in which is 
a sounding board, surmounted by a_ bridge 
mounted with wire or catgut strings. The player 
strikes these strings with two small sticks, hooked 
at the end, forming a harmony in two parts, and, 
if skilful, even executing passages of some difli- 
culty. To the various mechanical means after- 
wards devised, in order to obtain substitutes for 
these sticks, we are doubtless indebted for the 
origin of stringed instruments with a key-board. 
There existed in Rome, about sixty years since, 
a clavichord, furnished with twenty-five keys, 
without any difference of form for the sharps or 
flats, and which had the appearance of being one 
of the first essays made in the fabrication of 
keyed instruments. It was then aflirmed that it 
had been brought from Greece to Rome in the 
time of Julius Cesar; such an opinion has no 
need of refutation. M. Hullmandel also speaks 
of another clavichord* which existed in the same 
city, the body, table, and bridges of which were 
of white marble. This instrument had doubtless 
formed part of some monument; the date of 650 
assigned it, was altogether ridiculous. Zarlino 
speaks of a spinet, the relics of which existed 
in his time (1555,) and which appeared to have 
been made about 150 years previous. ‘The testi- 
mony of so learned a musician is undeniable, and 
is, moreover, in accordance with what is known 
relative to certain celebrated artists of the four- 
teenth century, such as Francesco degli Organi, 
Nicolo del Proposto, Jacopo da Bologna, and 
some others, who were not only skilful organists, 
but also distinguished themselves on keyed instru- 
ments, as is seen in the pages of the Italian writers 
of the fifteenth century. These instruments must, 
therefore, have existed at that period. Again, 
nothing more clearly proves the existence of the 
harpsichord or spinet of the fourteenth century, 
or at latest of the beginning of the fifteenth, than 
the manner in which they are spoken of by those 
who gave descriptions of these instruments in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. ‘They do 
not speak of them as new inventions, and the 
varieties which they mention demonstrate, in the 
clearest manner, that they could be the result 
only of multiplied essays, dating from times al- 
ready long gone by. ‘I'he least attention to the 


* See the article CLavectn in the Encyclopedie Me- 
thodique, under the head Music. 
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slow manner in which discoveries and improve- 
ments were made, in so backward a state of civil- 
ization as that of these first periods of the birth 
of the arts, will convince us that instruments of 
so complicated a kind, could not start forth at 
once from the brain of such inventors as those 
described by the writers of the sixteenth century. 

From all that we can learn by tradition, it 
seems probable that the clavichord was invented 
by the Italians about the year 1300, and that it 
was afterwards imitated the Belgians and 
Germans. The invention of this instrument must 
necessarily have preceded that of all others of 
the keyed kind, as being the most simple and 
most analagous with the tympano, of which we 
have just spoken. It was of a square form, and 
mounted with a single string only for each tone, 
and its mechanism consisted of a small tongue of 
copper attached perpendicularly to the key, be- 
low the string upon which it was intended to act. 
The greatest inconvenience in the construction 
of the clavichord was, that of the tongue of cop- 
per being fastened to the key; for the metal 
tongue, thus fixed, remained upon the string as 
long as the finger was upon the key, so that un- 
less the player took off his finger the instant the 
string had been struck, this tongue intercepted 
the vibrations of the string. Another defect in 
this mode of eliciting sound without elasticity, 
was that of forcing the string for a moment from 
its level, and by this momentary derangement, of 
raising its intonation. Yet, notwithstanding these 
defects, the clavichord continued long in use in 
Germany, on account of the simplicity of its 
construction, of its low price, and the conveniency 
of its form, for they had contrived to make its 
sounding chest of several divisions, which could 
be shortened or lengthened at pleasure, so as to 
carry the instrument under the arm. In his first 
musical journeys, Mozart played upon a clavi- 
chord, which formed part of his baggage. 

On an attentive examination of the music for 
keyed instruments, composed by the most ancient 
artists, we shall remark a very perceptible anal- 
ogy between the multitude of ornaments with 
which it is overloaded, and the natuae of the 
clavichord itself. Sustained sounds not being 
capable of execution on this instrument, it was 
found necesssary to supply their place by simple 
and double trills, roulades, and a thousand similar 
things, with which the works of Diruta, of Anto- 
nio degli Organi, Gabrieli, Bernard Schmidt, 
Claude Merulo, and Frescobaldi are full. The 
great art of playing the clavichord consisted in 
lifting up the fingers as promptly as possible, and 
of running lightly over the keys, rather than 
forcibly pressing on them. The music composed 
for this instrument by Francesco degli Organi, 
Nicolo del Proposto, and Jacopo da Bologna, not 
having reached us, it is impossible to form a just 
idea of it, otherwise than by analogy with that of 
their successors. Among these, one of the most 
ancient, and of the greatest celebrity, was An- 
tonio 5 aeemegi surnamed Antonio degli Or- 
gani. He was organist in the cathedral of Flor- 
ence, and lived in the reign of Lorenzo il Magni- 
fico, about the year 1450. His pieces have not 
been printed; but Antonio Franscisco Doni in- 
forms us, that he possessed more than ten volumes 
of tablatures for the organ, clavichord, and luth, 
composed by Antonio di Bologna (Squarcialupi,) 
Julio de Modena, Francesco da Milano, and 
Giacomo da Busu. The reputation of Squar- 
cialupi was such, that after his death a bust to 
his honor was erected in the cathedral of Flor- 
ence, with an inscription in which his merits 
were celebrated in very flattering terms. 

André Gabrieli was one of the most celebrated 
composers of the sixteenth century, and renowned 
as an organist of merit. He lived at Venice, 
and was named organist to St. Mark’s. In his 
works are found some of the most ancient varia- 
tions (known at this period by the name of dimi- 
nutions) to a subject, with rapid and brilliant 
harmonic traits. 

Among the most able performers on the clavi- 
chord of the fifteenth, century, we may class Ga- 
brielli Fattorini, Claudio Merulo, organist to the 
Duke of Ferrara and the cathedral of Venice, 
Francesco Corteccia, and Alessandro Striggio. 





Their works, like those of the organists named 
above, consist in ricercari on the themes of ma- 
drigals or celebrated motets, in variations to French 
or Italian songs, and in dances more or less 
ornamented. Some collections of these compo- 
sitions have reached us, and confirm the observa- 
tion made upon the analogy of style then in use, 
to the nature of the instrument in question. 

The number of other organists and players on 
the clavichord who distinguished themselves at 
this epoch is very considerable. Among the 
most remarkable we may cite Paul Hoffhaimer, 
born at Radstat, in Stiria, and who was knighted 
by the emperor Maximilian: Johann Buchner of 
Constance ; Johann Kotter of Berne; Conrad of 
Spire; Schachinger, osganist at Padua; Johann 
von Cologne, in Saxony; Melchior Neysidler, 
Valentin Greff, Enrico Rodesca da Foggia of 
Turin ; Bindella of Treviso; Vittorio of Bologna ; 
Giulio Cesare Barbetta of Padua; Claudio de 
Correggio, André de Canareggio, Paolo de Cas- 
tello, and Alessandro Milleville. 

The clavichord does not appear to have been 
introduced into France, nor does the history of 
music make mention of any French performer 
on that instrument of the fifteenth century. 

When the defects inherent in the construction 
of the clavichord were discovered, a plan was 
devised of striking the strings with small pieces 
of quill affixed to minute springs adjusted in 
the upper part of small flat pieces of wood, 
termed jacks. These jacks were directed per- 

catkeularly upon the key, and when the spring 
1ad made its escape, after the string had been 
struck, the jack fel in such a manner as to be 
able to reproduce the sound at will. A slip of 
cloth applied to each side of the jack had the 
effect of a damper in stopping the vibration. 

This new invention was applied to two instru- 
ments, which differed only in form; the one was 
the virginal, the chest of which was rectangular, 
like that of small piano-fortes; the other was the 
spinet, which had the form of a harp laid in a 
horizontal position. These instruments were 
much in vogue towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, but were soon surpassed, both in respect 
to volume of sound and variety of effects, by the 
harpsichord. 

In the spinet and virginal there was but one 
string for each tone; two were added to the 
harpsichord, the form of which was nearly the 
same as that of our grand horizontal pianofortes. 
The mechanism of the jack remained the same 
as in the spinet. At length Hans Ruckers of 
Antwerp effected an important reform in this 
instrument. He was originally a joiner; but, 
— that business, devoted himself entirely to 
the construction of harpsichords, and gained a 
reputation in that way, which was surpassed by 
no other. He gave this instrument a more power- 
ful and connected sound, by joining to the two 
strings in unison, a third range of shorter and 
finer strings, tuned to the upper octave of the 
others, and which could be entoned at pleasure, 
either together with them, or sepamadaly. He 
mounted his harpsichords partly with catgut 
strings, and partly with steel wire. In imitation 
of the organ, he added a second key-board to his 
instruments, the object of which was to allow 
three strings to be heard at once, or only a single 
one at pleasure. In fine, he extended the com- 
pass of his harpsichord to four complete octaves 
(from C to C,) by adding four grave sounds to the 
forty five which existed before. 

(To be continued.] 
Se 
Dazzling Virtuosity. 

[ The following extract shows in what light one of the 
soberer sort of English critics viewed the wonderful play- 
ing of Liszt in 1840. Fortunately for Art, Liszt has long 
since dropped the character of a mere wonder-worker 
with the fingers, and become one of the most earnest 
ministers and servants of high Art; but there are still a 
plenty of “ modern instances” to which this “old saw’ 
is applicable. ] 

The force of pianoforte-playing could no fur- 
ther go—he fairly met Thalberg on his own ground, 
and in mechanical acquirement, we think, sur- 


passed him. 





So far as all this is evidence of how much may 
be done by intense application and personal fit- 
ness for seeking out and overthrowing giant diffi- 
culties, nothing could be more satisfactory ; but 
the influence of such exhibitions on musical art 
is wholly another question. To undervalue the 
industry and talent of such performers as M. 
Liszt, and to express discontent with that which 
is abstractedly, perfect, may seem harsh, and 
hypercritical ; but we nevertheless avow our con- 
viction that, on music, the cultivation and encour- 
agement of this kind of semi-miraculous handi- 
craft exerts a most baneful effect. To lay our 
objection at the root of the evil ;—it envelopes the 
essentials of art in a string of false positions; it 
enslaves the understanding to the ear—it draws 
attention from the composer to the player—from 
music to its performance : it places the last first, 
and the first, last. We neither intend to speak 
obscurely nor to hunt after paradox ;—still we 
take it that, while playing cannot exist without 
music of some sort, music may be created and 
remain in being without the help of playing of 
any kind. The symphonies of Beethoven and 
Mozart are written creations of genius which no 
one can un-write or annihilate ;—to those who 
know music as a language, their beauties are as 
evident on the pages of their scores, as the best 
efforts of the Philharmonic or any other band 
could make them. To the general public, or 
what may be termed the mass of unassisted ear, 
gery is requisite for musical impression ; 

ut to the artist’s mind, its importance is but 
equivalent to the service rendered by means of 
the stage to the plays of Shakspeare ; by it, ideal 
beauties are not created, but merely offered to the 
senses through widened and altered channels. 

This property of the musician—this abstract 
perception—this mental ear—is precisely that 
quality which must be universally cultivated in 
order that a people may be thoroughly enlightened 
as to the true powers and beauties of music; but 
it is not less precisely that state of acquirement 
which is retarded by admiration of the fashionable 
playing of the present day. The music of which 
lato speaks, as “ something viewless and incor- 
poreal, an all gracious and god-like thing,” is not 
the sound of instruments or voices ;—it is that 
system of ideality which, as a pure emanation of 
mind, is rendered generally demonstrable by the 
appliance of mechanism, it matters not whether 
vocal or instrumental. To these noble and beau- 
tiful creations of genius, when thus rendered 
palpable to the external senses, belong alone the 
soul-humanizing capabilities ascribed to music ; 
but will any one seriously tell us of tearful emo- 
tion, of sighs, and shiverings, and writhings,—of 
bittered pleasure and of honied pain,—in short, 
of that state for which we know no other name 
than musical amativeness,—can any one include 
all this within the sensation produced by the play- 
ing of M. Liszt? We think not. The feeling 
he excites is what we should term animal aston- 
ishment. The remarks he extorts are such as 
“ What wonderful playing !” ‘“ What rapidity !— 
what delicacy !—what power !”—“ Where can all 
the notes come from !”—and the like. At ‘tthe 
best, it is but a state of physical enjoyment— 
great, doubtless, because previously unproved ; 

ut neither kith nor kin in the remotest degree 
to those feelings of love, reverence—nay, almost 
of devotion, which lie at the command of fine 
music. 

We may perhaps be asked “ Whence the ne- 
cessity that people should be so worked on, so 
long as they are satisfied with less, and superficial 
delight?” We answer, there is none, to them, 
if they be content to prefer ignorance and liking 
to knowledge and love ; but greatly does it con- 
cern music, and those who know and estimate the 
true sources of its power. To confine ourselves 
strictly to pianoforte-music and time present, who 
—not being rightly musical at heart—would 
trouble himself to give the thoughtful listening 
which they require, to the grand compositions of 
Mendelssohn, or his English type, Sterndale Ben- 
nett, while he can be tickled into animal spirits 
by the whimsical evolutions of Liszt? But the 
brunt of the mischief is in the fact that, on music 
as on all other subjects, idleness and thoughtless- 
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ness are growing habits, and that, by indulgence, 
this kind of effortless sensuality may attain such 
universal favor that all incentive to sterling com- 
position will be extinguished, and that, as in the 
case of the niodern Italian Opera, music will 
cease to be estimated save as a test of executive 
ability. To such a state of things, the worldly 
fortune of Mendelssohn renders him indifferent, 
and we trust that, if not already accomplished, 
the great merit of our countryman, Bennett, will 
secure for him an equally independent position ; 
but what is to befal Art, under such circumstances, 
in the hands of its more necessitous, but not less 
devoted, professors ? 

No one can more sincerely admire Liszt’s play- 
ing than we. As playing, it is wonderful and 
exquisite ; bnt we feel it a duty to protest against 
his system of laying snares for the affections of 
the musically-unwary. He is prostituting his great 
powers to the worst of ends. He is playing the 
wanton with a noble and beautiful art, and stir- 
ring up a passion for error in those who have 
appetite enough to prove all things, but lack dis- 
cernment to hold fast by that which is good. 





[From the Saturday Evening Gazette.] 
Wednesday Afternoon in Boston. 


Hurrying, jostling and bustling 

Silks and satins a—rustling— 

Such alot of folks flocking 

In a manner quite shocking, 
Crowding, tearing and racing, 

On each other’s heels chasing,— 
Men, women and children 

In a state quite bewildering, 

All up Winter street tending 

In a line never ending,— 

Tompkins’ corner invading 

Stops his patrons from trading, 

He with anxious fear choking 

Lest his windows be broke in,— 
Omnibus drivers hoarse, in 

Warning folks tvom the crossing, 

No policeman on duty,— 

Old and young, age and beauty, 
Still coming, still going, the crowd growing worse, all 
En route to attend the Germania Rehearsal. 


Hard-worked husband comes home late, 

Wretched unfortunate, 

With fond hope confiding 

That his morning’s providing 

Of a nice pair of chickens, 

With the usual “ fixens,”’ 

Will be served up in a manner 

That no other than a 

Good housewife is able 

To prepare for the table,— 

Finds no wife to meet him 

Or children to greet him, 

And instead of a dinner, 

To appease well his “ inner,” 

Sees a cold hash of something, 

With perhaps a stray dumpling 

Laid aside on a platter, 

A pleasant sight, that a 

Young man who such fare ate 

Would be apt first to swear at, 

Sits down solus, and bolts it, 

Though his stomach revolts it, 

Rings the bell in a fidget, 

No appearance of Bridget,— 

Looks about, can’t find any one, 

All at the “‘ Germanian,”’ 

Loses temper, gets heated, 

Swears it shan’t be repeated, 
Seizes hat and coat, rushes out—muttering, “ curse all 
The fools who attend a Germania Rehearsal.” 


Inside of the huge brick wall 

Known as the Music Hall, 

Some four thousand mortals 

Just raced through its portals, 
Stowed away, packed and rammed in, 
Promiscuously jammed in, 

In less time than I’m showing 


Fill the house to o’erflowing,— 
A confused hum of voices, 
A Babel of noises, 
Women heated and flushed in 
The face with the rush in, 
Recognitions exchanging, 
Hair and dresses arranging, 
Atmosphere very sultry, 
Conversation desultory,— 
Gossip, scandal and fashion 
From mouth to mouth passing, 
Little children a-wriggling, 
Pert school girls a-giggling, 
Young men with small salaries 
Standing round in the galleries, 
Fach with opera-glass staring 
At some favorite fair in 
The crowd, whose advances 
She meets with sly glances,— 
Some embroidery sewing on, 
Flirtations a-going on, 
Mothers scheming and planning, 
All the while such a fanning,— 
Hum of voices increasing, 
A buzz never-ceasing, 
Laughing, jabbering and sputtering, 
Impatient folks muttering,— 
This miniature chaos,—this noise universal 
Introduces the famous Germania Rehearsal. 


A squeak of a door, 

And some twenty or more 
Quite good-looking fellows, 

All Germans, they tell us, 
Looking stiffer than pokers, 

In their white vests and chokers, 
Scamper in to their places 

And with many grimaces 

Nod to such as may know ’em 
In the audience below ’em.— 
The noise now abating, 

Folks tired of waiting, 

All eyes seem directed, 

To some one expected,— 

Door opens,—emerge one, 
Applause,—and Herr Bergmann 
With a good-natured face on, 
Makes a bound to his station, 
Adjusts his cravat on 

Seizes hold of his baton,— 

A flourish,—a pause there, 

And crash goes ‘‘ Tannhiiuser.”” 
That over, applause 

As a matter of course 

Followed next by some waltzes, 
Labitzky’s or Strauss’s,— 

Or a dashing quadrille, 

Whose enlivening strains fill 
Certain youths in the entries 
Who've been standing as sentries 
At the diamond-paned doors, 
And now race down the floors, 
Balancezing, chassezing, 

A boisterous way in, 

Which is very disturbing, 

To some wretched suburbans 
Whom the railroads have whisked in, 
And are now all for listening.— 
Next a bit of Beethoven, 

At the same ‘ime a shove in 
The crowd by “ outsider,” 

Who has jus: then espied a 
Fair damsel he’s “ smit with” 
And is anxious to sit with,— 
Then a Chickering’s “‘ Grand” 
Is hauled round on the stand, 
And fixed by some bright one, 
Any way but the right one, 
And out comes a fellow 

They call Robert Heller, 

Whose fingers go hopping 
Through something from ‘ Chopin" 
Which don’t please the folk there, 
So he ends with a polka.— 
Intermission succeeds it, 

(Not that any one needs it,) 








Which, (thank your stars,) finished 
And the noises diminished,— 

The orchestra come on, 

And a be-whiskered some one 
With name unpronounceable, 

And, of course, unannounceable, 
Plays a flute solo, showing 
Extraordinary blowiag, 

Then, modest, retires up, 

While the orchestra fires up 

With something that’s popular 
Say, selections from opera ;— 

Then a march and a solo 

By the “ handsome Schultze” follow,— 
And thus we progress on 

In rapid succession ‘ 
To the last piece,—the signal 

For little and big, all 

To make a grand rush 

And unfeelingly crush 

The few who stay seated 

Till the programme’s completed.— 
So the overture ending, 

And the crash of sounds blending 
With the noise of folks moving 
Pushing, crowding and shoving,— 
Women cloaking and shawling 
Tired children a-bawling, 

Young men out escorting 

The girls they are courting, 

All glad, you’ll believe ’em 

For some air to relieve ’em,— 
This incongruous mixture, 

For a Hogarth to picture, 

Of music and misery, 

Fashion, scandal and mystery, 
The “ light ” and the “ classical,” 
The rowdy and farcical, 

Is brought to a close,—and so ends with this verse, all 
I know of this famous Germania Rehearsal. 


. 
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A Fippie wi’ A Heaventy Croax. Pre- 
judices founded on religious or conscientious 
scruples are among the most inveterate, and not 
unfrequently among the most unreasonable. 
Such are the prejudices formerly existing—and 
not by any means entirely extinct—chiefly among 
the descendants of the Puritans, and the early Re- 
formers, respecting the use of instrumental music, 
and its introduction into the worship of the 
sanctuary. Sometimes they extend only to in- 
struments of a certain character; wind instru- 
ments, such as the flute, &c., are tolerated, while 
all such as owe their efficacy to cat-gut and hair, 
are banished from the church, and their use 
deemed scarcely reputable in the family circle. 

There is a hamlet—no matter where—inhab- 
ited mainly by the descendents of the Scottish 
Covenanters, who haye inherited from their fa- 
thers not only their sturdy, unbending integrity 
and whole-souled piety, but all their bitter hostili- 
ty to “ the sinfu’ practices” of the men who wield 
the fiddle bow or those who join the dance. 

A young minister had come to settle among 
them. With a smile ever upon his countenance, 
and a kind word for everybody, while zeal for his 
Master’s work shone out in every action, he soon 
drew around him the sympathies and the love of 
his humble parishioners. But erelong he per- 
ceived a change; friendly greetings were coldly 
returned ; mysterious hints of the awful guilt of 
ministerial backslidings occasionally reached his 
ear—knots of men were seen gathered at the cor- 
ners of the streets, engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion, indicating by their looks and gestures that 
the occupant of the humble parsonage, that stood 
full in view, supplied the theme. 

A vague rumor had begun to float through the 
hamlet, deeply affecting, in the estimation of the 
stern old Scotchmen, the moral character of their 
minister. It was heard with incredulity, and in- 
dignantly repelled; but it gathered strength ; 
doubt succeeded to confidence, until the most 
stubborn incredulity could resist no longer; the 
unmistakeable sounds of “ tortured cat-gut,” pro- 
ceeding from the parsonage itself, reached the 
ears of that knot of men, and the awful fact stood ( | 
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revealed, that their minister “ played the fiddle.” 

Such an enormity could not be tolerated. The 
elders of the church came together in secret con- 
clave, to consult upon the course to be pursued in 
such an emergency, and as the consummation of 
their deliberations, a committee was appointed to 
wait forthwith upon the minister at his home, 
“ and deal wi’ him in a’ faithfulness,” and bring 
back a report of the result of their mission to the 
remaining elders, who would in the meantime 
anxiously await their return. 

During a!l this time the pastor himself had not 
been an unconcerned observer of what was going 
on among his people; neither was he ignorant of 
its cause. Conscious, however, of rectitude, he 
did not think that duty required of him the sacri- 
fice of exquisite and holy gratification, to satisfy 
unreasonable prejudices that he believed would be 
removed by ~ course. From the win- 
dow of his study he saw the committee of the 
elders approaching with unwilling steps, and 
immediately conjecturing the object of their visit, 
he determined at once to meet the question ina 
way that they little expected. Meeting them 
with his usual cordiality, he ushered them into 
his snug study, and without giving them an op- 
portunity to enter upon the subject of their mis- 
sion, he commenced an animated conversation 
upon a subject that immediately arrested their 
attention. Music was his theme. He spoke of it 
as an aid to devotion—of its power to subdue the 
soul—to elevate it above the earth—to bring it 
into almost immediate communication with its 
Creator. He described the venerable Psalmist 
of Israel pouring forth with the enthusiasm of 
inspiration those glorious songs of Zion, that ever 
since have been the comfort and delight of the 
people of God, and sweeping with his trembling 
font the strings of his harp, until the sweiling 
sound was echoed back from the surrounding hill- 
tops. Carried away with the ardor of his own 
feelings, he rose from his seat, and taking from a 
case that stood in one corner of the room a well 
worn violoncello, he sang to its accompaniment 
one of those immortal chorals, so dear to every 
Christian heart, and especially to every Scotch- 
man. Possessing a rich, full voice, and no little 
skill in the management of his favorite instru- 
ment, he poured out such a flood of harmony as 
had seldom greeted the ears of his spell-bound 
listeners. The stern old men were conquered, 
conquered by the very weapon that they had 
come to condemn. As the pastor returned the 
instrument to its siesiaaiel place, the elders 
arose and grasped his hand, and without alluding 
to the object of their visit, they bade him “ good- 
bye.” 

, as time wore away, the remaining 
elders, who were anxiously awaiting the return 
of their committee—somewhat doubtful, perhaps, 
of the result—became impatient at their protract- 
ed delay—drawing no very favorable augury 
therefrom. At length'they entered and resumed 
their place in the august circle. Somewhat em- 
barrassed at the novelty of their position, as envoys 
who had failed even to speak of that for which 
they had been sent, they sat for a time in silence, 
until one more impatient than the rest exclaimed : 
“Tae ye dealt wi’ the minister, and hae ye des- 
treyed the de’il’s weapon?” “ Hout awa, mon, 
wi’ your dealin’,” indignantly replied one of the 
committee ; “ it’s nane o’ your wee bit sinfu’ dan- 
cin’ fiddles, but it’s a great, big fiddle wi’ a ha- 
ven-ly croak.” 
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Rusini’s Wii. The testament of the illus- 
trious singer Rubini, recently deceased, is said to 
be a very remarkable document, and full of 
curious details. The opulent defunct makes an 
eccentric, but on the whole very judicious, dis- 
tribution of a fortune estimated at more than five 
millions. The legacies are numerous, and among 
the most liberal of them is one to a writer for the 
Parisian press who has devoted much attention 
to musical criticism, and who had the for- 
tune to compose a very happily inspired biogra- 
phy of the great singer. Rubini had a vast 
apartment in his villa at Romano, entirely con- 
secrated to the innumerable presents he had re- 


ceived in his successful career. They were the 
presents of sovereigns, of princes, and of noble- 
men: they were the homages of whole popula- 
tions of dilettanti. A gallery was devoted to the 
objects of art, pictures, statues, arms, costumes. 
In two large halls were displayed the crowns, the 
medals, the gems, and trinkets of all kinds. 
There were not less than three hundred snuff- 
boxes, and the number of rings and pins was 
still more considerable. In the gallery of arms 
and Costumes were the uniform and epaulettes of 
colonel, conferred by the Czar. It is said that 
the illustrious tenor has bestowed all these objects 
upon his artist friends. Each of them has re- 
ceived some of these rich souvenirs, and the 
other evening at the green room of the Italian 
Theatre there was a regular concert of sad and 
tender reminiscences of the deceased. “ Alas!” 
said one, taking a pinch of snuff, “ this box was 
left me by the immortal man!” “ This watch 
comes from him,” said another, while observing 
the time with a tearful eye. “ He left me this 
broach, this chain, this ring,” exclaimed others. 
“ Alas!” exclaimed the public, “why could he 
not also have left his voice to some one of these 
gentlemen ?” 





A Moniricent Girt To Pau JULLIEN. 
The youthful but great musical genius, Paul 
Jullien, whose delicious playing enraptured both 
old and young in this city, last winter, was pre- 
sented, on Friday last, with five one thousand 
dollar bank notes, by Alderman Orison Blunt of 
New York. In a note accompanying the gift 
the donor alludes to the great pleasure it has 
given him to listen to the music of young Jullien’s 
violin, and his desire to encourage such artistic 
precocity. The worthy Alderman also alludes 
to his own unsuccessful efforts, while young, to 
learn to play on the fiddle, and says that he aban- 
doned the study “as too difficult for me.” The 
young violinist has very gracefully accepted the 
rift, and says that, next to his father and mother, 
Ee shall fondly cherish the liberal Alderman. 
There are other artists, no doubt, would like to 
say to Mr. Blunt, “in thy Orisons be all our 
wants remembered.”—Boston Herald. 
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From my Diary. No. XLVI. 


New York, April 20.—It appears that my somewhat 
contemptuous mention of Fétis as an authority in minor 
matters of German musical biography has excited some 
surprise, and as I learn has elicited the disdainful remark, 
that ‘‘ any one who pretends to dispute Fétis is beneath 
notice.” 

Very well. Here is Fétis’ sketch of Beethoven’s life: 
let us compare it with other authorities. 

1. According to the Frenchman, the composer was the 
son of Theodore van Beethoven. Wegeler (the intimate 
friend of Ludwig from childhood to his death, also a na- 
tive of Bonn and the husband of Eleonore von Breuning), 
Schindler, the Electoral Almanacs for 1760-61, 1790-91, 
and the Parish records of St. Remigius church in Bonn, 
call him Johann. 

2. After mentioning the birth of Ludwig, born April 2, 
died April 8th, 1759, and that of the composer, Fétis says, 
“The other children of Theodore van Beethoven were 
Nicholas Johann, born Oct. 2d, 1776, Anne Catherine, 
Feb. 28, 1779, and Francis George, Jan. 17, 1781.” 

Wegeler gives the family thus: “ Ludwig Maria, April 
2d, 1769, died the Sth; ‘our Ludwig,’ Dec. 17, 1770; 
Caspar Anton Carl, April 8th, 1774, Nicolas Johann, Oct. 
2d, 1776." Of a sister no mention is made. As to the 
comparative value of the authority of Wegeler and Fétis 
there can be no question. 

8. In a note referring to this passage, Fétis says that 
the testament which Beethoven wrote in 1802, was ad- 
dressed: “ Pour mes freres Charles et N. Beethoven.” 
Schindler, printing the document from the original manu- 
script, gives a blank for Fétis’s N., and in a note calls 
special attention to the fact that the younger brother's 
(elder of the two according to Fétis) name is only indi- 
cated by points, thus ..... 

4. Fétis’ list of the boy’s music teachers consists of 
Theodore van B., Van der Eden and Neefe. 














Wegeler and Schindler say, the Father, Music director 
Pfeiffer, van der Eder, Neefe. 

5. Fétis makes the Elector appoint Ludwig court 
organist as successor to Neefe in 1791. Wegeler and the 
Electoral Almanacs make the appointment that of assis- 
tant organist, and in the year 1785. 

6. Fétis sends Beethoven ona visit to Mozart in Vienna 
in 1790. Schindler, a letter of Beethoven of which I 
have a copy, and Holmes in his life of Mozart, date this 
visit 1786. 

7. Fétis dates Ludwig’s second visit to Vienna 1793. 
Wegeler, Schindler, and his own letter to Elenore von 
Breuning, make it before the close of 1792. 

8. Fétis dates the commencement of Beethoven's 
deafness 1796. His own letter to Wegeler makes‘it one 
or two years later. 

9. Fétis places the composition of ‘‘ Christ on the Mt. 
of Olives ” and the Heroic Symphony, with the Leonore 
and the 5th and 6th Symphonies, in the years 1805-8. 
The Oratorio was written in the summer of 1800, and 
publicly performed April 5th, 1803; and the Heroic Sym- 
phony was lying finished on his table when the news 
came of Napoleon’s assumption of the imperial crown, 
May 18, 1804. 

10. Fétis’ long story of the Heroic Symphony and 
Napoleon is all—bosh. “He conceived the plan of the 
work in 1804.” It may be, but the work was all finished, 
save a few touches and corrections, the year before. 
Fétis himself begins with an ‘ On dit,” the absurd story 
of the Funeral march being snbstituted for a movement 
afterward used in the C minor Symphony 

11. “ Beethoven after 1809 fixed himself permanently 
at Vienna, or rather at the pleasant village of Baden,” 
says Fétis. The fact is that he spent several, perhaps 
half a dozen, summers in Baden between 1809 and 
1827. 

Now these, by some, may not be considered as very 
important errors, and such persons may consider it a 
waste of time and labor to have sought out and corrected 
them; to such I will remark, in the words of a very dis- 
tinguished writer on musical topics, “I give these par- 
ticulars merely to show you how accurate I am in what 
I say of all even the most trivial matters.” 





“Music Abroad. 


Paris. 
GRAND OpreRA. — Next to Meyerbeer’s LZ’ Etoile du 
Nord, which still continues immensely attractive, the 
great event of the last month has been the revival of 
Spontini’s Vestale. Its success seems to have increased 
with each succeeding representation, and Cruvelli (not 
without dissenting voices) to have been more and more 
admired. Cruvelli took the part of Julia (the Vestal 
Virgin); Roger, of Licinius; Bonnéhée, of Cinna; Obin, 
of the High Priest; and Mile. Poinsot, of the Grand 
Vestal. “Spiridion,’”’ of the Addas, thus describes it: 
This work, which is rather a lyric tragedy than an 
opera, was performed first in 1807, (15th December,) not- 
withstanding the greatest hostility of all the musicians 
of the day, (the pupils of the Conservatoire went ina 
body to the Opera, a it down,) solely by the protec- 
tion of the Empress Josephine, and by the will of the 
Emperor. The curtain rises on the majestic portico of 
a temple, before the dawning of the day, with a duo de- 
claimed between Licinius and Cinna, his confidant, 
which is the “ exposition” of the opera ; after which Cin- 
na sings an admirable air—“ Dans le sein d’un ami 


fidele ;” then comes in the College of Vestal Virgins; 


Julia, (who is loved by and loves Licinius, has been 
forced during his absence as commander-in-chief of an 
expedition against the Gauls, to enter the Vestal order 
by her father,) already pre-occupied by her love, looks 
pale under her long white veil. How admirably Mlle. 
Cruvelli looks, as she slowly advances, her veil covering 
her beautiful arms and neck; her beautiful chestnut hair 
separated in two rolls, which meet on the back of her 
head, is pressed on her temples by a small ribbon, orna- 
mented with cameos; her admirable figure is scarcely 
indicated by the girdle, and her white tunic falls to her 
feet with statue-like folds. 

The chorus sing the hymn to Vesta, which is admired 
for its gentle, virginal simplicity, and after a few phrases 
by Julia, of concentrated ardor and profound melancholy, 
the Grand Vestal sings the vehement air—‘ Licinius, je 
vais donc te revoir,”’ in which air Mlle. Cruvelli’s voice 
was of singular sweetness and clearness. The first act 
ends with a fine triumphal march; the triumph, where 
Julia, trembling, places the crown on the conqueror’s 
head, and a Jong series of brilliant dances, in which 
M’lles. Priora, Guichard, Emarot, Queniaux and Legrain 
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dance. The second actis the finest of the opera—many 
persons think it the finest page of the lyrical theatre’s 
repertoire. A columned rotunda is lighted in a solemn 
and mysterious manner by the sacred fire, which virgin 
hands must keep constantly alive. Julia stands before 
the burning altar with her golden rod, which serves to 
stimulate its expiring flames; her reverie makes her for- 
get her duty ; Licinius penetrates the sacred sanctuary, 
interdicted to profane feet, and commences between 
the ardent Roman ard the lost Vestal the scene which I 
cannot describe. While Julia and Licinius forget them- 
selves in the intoxication of love's avowals, the sacred 
fire is extinguished, the temple becomes dark, the priest- 
esses come in, the High Priest anathematizes her ; she 
is condemned to death. How admirably M’lle. Cruvelli 
in her despair, fever, agony and ardor, before the vacil- 
lating fames of the fire, with what delirium she utters 
the following words: 
“Le sort en est jeté, ma carriere est remplie, 
Viens, mortal adoré, je te donne ma vie!” 


The audience was deeply affected when she san 

“ Est-ce assez d’une loi pour vaincre la nature !” a morta 
pallor covered her cheeks, her teeth chattered, her eyes 
dilated : “ De la mort sur mon front je sens les doigts 
glaecs!”’ The third act is not Jess dramatic, We are 
in a cemetery; the heavens are black, the funeral trees 
and the marble tombs around us increase the gloom ; in 
the front of the stage is the tomb in which Julia is to be 
buried alive. The lugubrious cortége approaches; the 
black veil falls upon Julia’s head; she has gone down 
two or three steps of the fatal staircase, when Licinius 
comes with his soldiers; the alarmed priests are dis- 
persed ; lightnings flash angrily in the threatening sky; 
the thunder rumbles, a flash falls from heaven and re- 
kindles the sacred fire ; Vesta pardons her votary’s love; 
Julia falls in Licinius’ arms. Mlle. Cruvelli’s success 
was very great, but it is generally thought that she has 
not studied enough; that her voice is not sufficiently 
under her control; that her passion is sometimes too 
boisterous and overmasters her. Licinius is in rather too 
low a tone for Roger, but he plays it well. The orches- 
tra played abominably. The scenery was very fine. 


For a fuller account of the Vestale and its composer, 
see the interesting series of articles about Spontini, pub- 
blished a year since in this Journal. 

Mile. Bosio had a benefit, at which the third and last 
acts of Moise were given, and she sang an air and a duet 
with Roger from Lucia, 
Massé, is in rehearsal. The emperor-and empress at- 
tended a performance of La Dame Blanche. 


THEATRE LyriquE.— M. Clapisson’s new opera, La 
Promise, has been successful. Not a work of the first 
class, it is predicted it will have a run, owing to the man- 
ner in which the principal part is sustained by Mlle. 
Marie Cabel, who is seconded by Messrs. Laurent, Junca, 
Colson, and Miles. Vadé and Girard. 


Les Iratrens.—Rossini’s La Donna del Largo was 
brought out with a new cast. The London Musical 
World's correspondent says: 


When the opera was announced, every body supposed 
that Alboni would resume her old part, Malcolm. But 
Alboni did no such thing. She had an eye to the rondo 
Jinale of the Donna del Lago—as good in its way, and as 
brilliant, as the famous Non pit mesta—and expected to 
make as great a hit in one as inthe other. Alboni was 
not far mistaken. She sang the music of Elena charm- 
ingly, and the final cavatina was a triumph. But_un- 
happily, Alboni’s place could not be supplied in Mal- 
colm, and the weak point of the performance was Mme. 
Luigi, who essayed that character, and produced no sen- 
sation at all. Of Mario’s Hubert I need say nothing: 
but of Graziani’s Roderigo, and Delle Aste’s Douglas I 
must say, that they were not particularly brilliant. 


Concerts, &¢c.—Mlle. Marie Damoreau, daughter of 
Mme. Cinti Damoreau, has made her début at a concert 
given in the Salle Herz for the benefit of the poor of 
Paris. She was simply announced as “‘ M. D.,” as she 
will not come out for good until next season. The 
Menestrel goes into the following raptures about her: 

The most brilliant jewels in her mother's diadem 
shine so brilliantly in the talent of, Mile. Marie Cinti- 
Damoreau, that we may consider as an inheritance 
what, luckily for us all, is merely a premature legacy. 
Not only has Mme. Cinti-Damoreau transmitted the 
suavity, good taste, and charm of her own style to her 
daughter, but created for her a perfect pépiniére of vocal 
flowers, quite new, realizing by their tender tints and 
delicate perfume another spring. Mme. Cinti-Damoreau 
enjoys a second youth in her daughter. 

M. Duprez opened his dramatic school ( Thédtre-Ecole), 
on the 17th of March, in his hétel, Rue de Turgot. It is 
to be a school of declamation and singing for young 
artistes. The inauguration was graced by a brilliant 
assemblage of artists, including Meyerbeer, Auber, 
Levasseur, Ponchard, Roger, and Mme. Cinti-Damoreau. 
—The musical journal, La France Musicale, had its 
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third annual concert, which was a brilliant affair. The 
artists were MM. Alard, Chevillard, Théodore Ritter, 
Lagrave, and Brisson; and Mmes. Dreyfus and Ugalde. 





VIENNA.—One of Flotow’s earliest operas, Die Matro- 
sen, was lately produced for the first time at the Imperial 
Opera House. It was originally brought out at the 
Hamburger-Stadt-Theater, on the 23d December, 1845. 
Mile. La Grau,.Herren Ander, Radwanner, Beck, and 
Hdlzl, who sustained the principal parts, were well re- 
ceived, but it is unlikely that Die Matrosen will remain 
long in the bills. Misfortunes, they say, never come 
alone, or, in the words of the proverb, “ It never rains 
but it pours.’ The truth of this was never more disa- 
greebly proved than by a circumstance connected with 
this same opera, Die Matrosen, which was to have been 
repeated the night after its first production. The sudden 
indisposition of Herr Ander, however, rendered this im- 
possible, and Robert le Diable was announced instead, 
with Herr Erl as Robert. The latter, however, was in 
the same condition as Herr Ander, and, on learning that 
his services were required, immediately wrote off to the 
theatre to annuunce the unseasonable fact. On this the 
management put up the Huguenots, with Herr Steger; 
but Herr Steger was in the enjoyment of no better 
health than his colleagues, and, therefore, in order that the 
theatre might not be closed, Herr Kreutzer undertook to 
appear, at a moment's notice in Der Freischiitz. Meyer- 
beer’s Prophéte was played on the 13th inst., for the 
100th time. 


Spontini’s Vestale has been revived here also. Mme. 
Marlow was the Julia; Mme. Hermann, the High Priest- 
ess; Herr Steger, Licinius; Herr Beck, Cinna, and Herr 
Draxler the High Priest. 


Concerts.— March 18.—There have been only three 
concerts of any consequence—that given on the Lith, by 
the Mdnnergesangverein, in the grand Redoubtensaal; 
that on the 12th inst., by Fraulein Fritz, in the rooms of 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde; and Herr Stock- 
hausen’s third concert, on the 16th inst., in the rooms of 
the Musikverein. The third quartet concert, of the sec- 
ond series, given by Herren Helmesberger, Dust, Heissler, 
and Schlesinger, took place on the same day as the 
Miannergesangverein’s concert. The pieces in the pro- 
gramme were Haydn’s quartet in F major, Spohr’s quin- 
tet in C minor, for the piano-forte, admirably played by 
Herr Pirkert, and Beethoven’s “ posthumous ”’ quartet in 
C sharp minor. Mile. La Grau intends profiting by her 
congé, which will shortly commence, to pay a visit to 
Paris and Dresden. Mme. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt is 
expected here on the 18th. She intends to give, at any 
rate, six concerts, and, perhaps, more, the first to take 
place on the 26th. 

We were looking forward with great interest to a 
performance of Mendelssohn’s S¢. Pau/, which we 
were promised at the concert of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, instead of which, Mozart’s symphony 
in D major, Mendelssohn’s in A major and Haydn’s 
“Storm” chorus (Seasons), were given. They were 
all extremely well performed. I was unable to ‘‘ assist,” 
as the French say, at the second concert of the sisters, 
Wilhelmine, Amalie, and Marie Neruda, which unfor- 
tunately took place on the same day as that of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde; but a friend who was 
present gave me some account of it. The benéficiaries 
were very much applauded, especially Friiulein Wilhel- 
mine, in Ernst’s fantasia on the march in Otello, a 
concerto by De Beriot, and other pieces for the violin. 
I was sorry to hear that the concert was not well 
attended. This may be accounted for by the fact that 
the young virtuosa hes cometo Vienna at an unfavora- 
ble time. M. Vieuxtemps was here before her, and the 
public are still full of their recollection of him. . . To 
conclude my list of concerts, Herr Stockhausen’s fourth 
took place on the 23d, and Herr Holzl gave a concert 
on the 25th. I do not include in my list a performance 
hen by the pupils of the esteemed pianist Mlle, Anna 

apponi, on the 2Ist, in Herr Seuffert’s Rooms, since 
these musicians in embryo cannot yet be counted as 
regular artists, although many of them promise well. 
Mozart’s overtures to Titus and Madchentreue, and 
Beethoven’s trio in C minor, were among the pieces 
performed by the young piano players, with whom their 
mistress, Mlle. Capponi, has no reason to be dissatis- 
fied. The room was crowded.—On Sunday, the 19th, 
a vocal mass, by Robert Fiihrer, was performed in the 
parish church of St. Augustin. A vocal quartet with 
chorus, by Preindl, was introduced in the graduale, and 
a quartet for male voices by Herr L, Hauptmann, in 
the offertorium. Herr Hauptmann, who is regens 
chori to the church, and professor of singing at the 
Akademie der Tonkunst, directed the performance of 
the solos and choruses.— Cor. Mus. World. 





BERLIN.—Mlle. Wilhelmina Clauss has been creating 
a sensation. The new Berliner Musik-Zeitung says ‘she 
is a Millanollo on the piano, but, in her comprehension 
of elevated thoughts, incomparably superior to the vio- 
linist.”. Among the pieces which she played in two con- 
certs were Beethoven’s Sonat appassionata; Mendels- 
sohn’s violoncello sonata in D flat (Dr. Bruns at the 
violoncello); Beethoven’s ‘ Moonlight” sonata; an im- 
promptu by Chopin; the Erlkinig and Lucia of Liszt. 
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M. Vieuxtemps has given a concert in the Singakade- 
mie, Among other piecesplayed by this celebrated virtu- 
oso, we may especially mention his manuscript Concerto 
in D minor, dedicated to the King of Prussia. — Mad. 
Jenny Lind Goldschmidt’s two Concerts have excited a 
vast amount of enthusiasm. The “ Nightingale” was 
raptuously applauded in her various songs; among, 
which fwe may mention the Romance of Rimbault 
from Robert le Diable, the rondo finale, from the Son- 
nambula, Mendelssohn’s “O Winter.” and Taubert’s 
“ Wer klappert am Dache.”’ Herr Otto Goldschmidt 
played some of Bach’s compositions, and Morceaur de 
Salon of his own, on the pianoforte. At the second 
concert, Herr Henry Wieniawski executed part of a 
concerto by Viotti, and some variations, and Ernst’s 
Carnival de Vénise. Auber’s Marco Spada, has been 
produced at the Kroll’sches Theatre, and Handel’s ora- 
torio of Israel in Egypt by Herr Stern’s Gesangverein. 

Vieuxtemps gave his second concert on the 13th, in 
the rooms of the Singakademie. Among other pieces, 
he played Tartini’s sonata, Le Trille du Diable, Pa- 

anini’s Peqguetum mobile and an adagio of his own. 

ie was assisted by Herr Pape, an excellent performer 
on the clarinet, and Friiulein Schulz, of the Ducal 
Theatre at Weimar.—On the 20th, M. Vieuxtemps 
ave his third concertin the same rooms and played, with 

r. Kullack, Beethoven's sonata in A minor, dedicated 
to Kreutzer, and other pieces.gi You may form some idea 
of the Dom-Chor concerts, when I tell you that among 
other works, they have lately performed Gabrielli’s 
motet, ‘‘ Herr, du bist vormals gnidig gewesen,” Lotti’s 
“ Crucificus,’ Palestrina’s ‘‘ Christus factus est,” 
Jomelli’s “ Lux perpetua,” Haydn’s “ Du bist, dem 
Ruhm und Ehre,’”’ and one of the Psalms of Mendels- 
sohn, The programme of the last Sinfonie-Soirée 
comprised Cherubini’s overture to the Adencerrages, 
Haydn’s Sinfonie Militaire, the overture to Der Frei- 
schiitz (encored), and Beethoven’s symphony in C 
minor. The lovers of music.in Berlin are indebted to 
Herr K. M. Taubert for the manner in which he has 
discharged his duties as conductor and director. 

The event which has attracted the greatest share of 
attention lately, was Mme. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt’s 
last concert. ‘The great artist gave “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,’’ with the deep feeling and indescriba- 
ble manner that especially characterize her singing. 
The aria from I Puritani displayed her talent from 
another point of view, that of perfect artistic skill. 
Mme. Goldschmidt also sang, in the most charmin 
way, two /ieder by Mendelssohn and Schumann, an 
the popular Lied aus Dalecarnien.’’ Herr Otto Gold- 
schmidt played Mendelssohn’s concerto in G minor, 
for pianoforte and orchestra. ; 

The rep tati of Boieldieu’s Die Weisse Dame (La 
Dame Blanche) at the Opera House, drew a large audience, the 
novelty being the first appearance of Herr Theodor Formes 
(brother of Carl Formes, the bass), as George Brown. Although 
he labored under the disadvantage of coming after M. Roger, 
Herr Formes acquitted himselfin a manner that ——- 
satisfied the audi , who testified their satisfacti y fre- 
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Music in New York. 
New York, April 24, 1854. 

Dear Dwieurt :—I am decidedly unfortunate, 
for Spohr’s music is never interesting or pleasing 
to me, and this winter it has several times occu- 
pied places upon our Philharmonic programmes 
which I should gladly have seen filled with the 
works of Haydn and Mozart, to say nothing of 
Beethoven. Saturday evening we had our fourth 
and last concert of the series, of which I send 
you here the 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
Symphony No. 20, in B, (first time,)........... Fr. Schneider. 
Dedicated to the members of the N. Y. Philharmonic Soc’y. 


Larghetto, Allegro Maestoso.—Andante con moto.—Scherzo, 
Allegro con Spirito —Finale, Allegro non tanto. 
Aria, “ Der Krieges Lust ergeben,” from “ Jessonda,” L. Spohr. 
(By particular request.) 
Mr. Pair Mayer. 
Duo Concertante on the air “‘ Araby’s Daughter,” F. Baumann. 
Two French Horns and Orchestra. 
Messrs. H. Scumirz and 8. KN&BEL. 
PART II. 
Die Weihe der Téne : Characteristic Symphony, op. 89, L. Spohr. 
Grand Duo Concertante, in F, on a theme from Halevy’s 
Opera “ l’Eclair,” (two pianos,) neuctneaee W. V. Wi 
Mr. and Mrs. W. V. WALLACE. 
Melodie, “‘ Le Moine,”. ..........00000+ obesqsuneel Meyerbeer. 
Mr. Paiuip MAYER. 
Overture to “‘ Egmont,” ...........0006 .+-L. von Beethoven. 


How many agreed with me I do not know,—I 
judge a great many, for the audience was thin 
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enough before the last piece ;—but it was one of 
the most dull and tedious concerts I ever at- 
tended. 

Schneider’s Symphony struck me as modelled 
almost slavishly after those of Beethoven ; but 
the ideas and themes were pleasing and new, and 
the work, as a whole, not of any overpowering 
grandeur, but well worth hearing. The Andante 
con Moto, mostly consisting of a conversation of 
the wind instruments, with pizzicato accompani- 
ment of the strings, I liked best. The Scherzo, 
in its effect much like that in Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony, was also good,—better than the Trio. 
The finale pleased the audience generally the 
best. It has a theme in it, just to the taste of the 
majority, which comes up two or three times and 
is played by the brass instruments. It struck me as 
commonplace and rather out-of-place—like a pas- 
sage runaway from the sexton who, was burying 


some defunct opera of Auber, or Don‘7e'ti. Did 
I like the Symphony? Yes, I woul dly hear 
it again, but only in connection wi’ one of the 


truly grand works of Mozart or Beethoven, when 
the contrast would render a lighter work just 
what the auditor wants. It is pleasing music ; but 
that indescribable something, which distinguishes 
the great from the commonplace, is wanting. The 
heart was not touched. 

My seat was one at which the vocal music could 
by no possibility be effective. Mr. MAYER was 
much applauded ; and so were the performers of 
the Duo on horns, and that on two pianos. 


Spohr’s Weihe der Tine, I think should be 
translated the “ Weight of Tones,” for few pieces 
of music seem so completely filled with the spirit 
of heaviness as this. I have heard it often, and 
by one of the best of foreign orchestras as well 
as by our own, and with each repetition it grows 
heavier. I do not deny that the faults may be in the 
hearer—and the hearer will probably never listen to 
itagain. The military movement was the only one 
that seemed to attract any general attention, and 
that was not too well listened to. 

A good deal of. fault has been found this winter 
with the Philharmonic programmes. I know that 
many of the subscribers have been greatly disap- 
pointed not to have a specimen of Mozart’s or 
Haydn's Symphonies. I fear, unless it be under- 
stood next season that one of the three Great 
Symphonists shall appear on each programme, the 
subscription list will show a falling off. I believe 
in the Philharmonic, as does Willis, but I do not 
believe in such programmes as the first and fourth 
of this season have been. Give me one sym- 
phony by Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, and one 
overtute out of the list of acknowledged master- 
pieces, and the rest of the bill of fare may be as 
miserable as they please. 

The Sinfonie Soirées of the Berlin Royal Or- 
chestra are nine each winter, and the rule there 
is a symphony of Beethoven at every concert, 
save the ninth; and sometimes at this the Ninth 
Symphony is performed; when not, its place is 
supplied by the entire music of Egmont, or some 
similar performance. 

I know that I speak the almost unanimous 
opinion of that class to which in fact the Phil- 
harmonic Society must in the long run look for 
support, when I say that it should give six con- 
certs at least (better if it gave more, I think), 
and that an universally acknowledged classic be 
one of each evening’s symphonies. 

I heard some of the minor numbers of the 
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programme Saturday evening spoken of rather 
contemptuously. I think this wrong. New York 
has not yet reached the point when two sympho- 
nies and two overtures are sufficient for an even- 
ing. There must be here a dessert of sugar- 
plums to follow the strong meat. 

Is it not queer that my last letter to you should 
have caused quite an excitement in some quar- 
ters? I thank you for the paragraph in relation 
to the affair in your last, as no further notice 
seems necessary of the little discussion which has 
taken place here in relation to it. On getting 
the necessary documents and looking into the 
early history of the Society, I am amused at the 
correctness of my “guess” as to the origin and 
objects of the Philharmonic. I have lying before 
me the announcement of its first series of concerts 
in 1842-3, with the names of the orchestra and 
committee of arrangements. This committee 
consisted of U. C. Hill, Esq., President (the orig- 
inator of the Society), A. Reiff, Vice President, 
A. Dodworth, Treasurer; W. Wood, Librarian ; 
F. W. Rosier, Sec’y; A. Boucher and H. Otto. 
I find in the list of performers, including the 
Pianists, &c., sixty-four names, of which thirty- 
four are plainly German, and several others 
English, French and Italian. In proposing to 
give three concerts, the committee says “the 
chief objects will be to elevate the art, improve 
musical taste, and gratify those already acquainted 
with classic musical compositions, by performing 
the Grand Symphonies and overtures of Beetho- 
ven, Mozart, Haydn, Spohr, Mendelssohn, and 
other great masters, with a strength and precision 
hitherto unknown in this country.” 

It is curious too to note in the account given in 
the Report of the Society, Sept. 11, 1852, of the 
preliminary meeting for the formation of the 
Philharmonic, that Mr. Hill called the meeting to 
order, but that A. P. Heinrich was appointed 
Chairman, and F. W. Rosier, Secretary. Who 
were the first officers chosen, is mentioned above. 

However, it is of the least importance how the 
Society originated or with whom. Let it give 
good music as well performed as the music has 
been this winter, and there is no peradventure as 
to its success. The Philharmonic has educated 
an audience which will sustain it, and which will 
never deny its obligations to Mr. Hill, for his 
early and long continued exertions in the cause 
of good music. PEGAN. 
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Complimentary Concert to Miss Anna Stone. 


The elegant saloon of the Messrs. Chickering 
was crowded to its utmost capacity on Monday 
evening, by an intelligent and eager audience. 
Trinity Church, of course was largely repre- 
sented; and so were the musical profession and 
the music-lovers generally. The whole affair 
was eminently successful and must alike have 
gratified the lady and her friends who felt prompt- 
ed to give her this graceful God-speed on the eve 
of her removal to New York. 

The concert opened with a vocal quintet, the 
Canon from Rossini’s “ Moses in Egypt,” sung by 
Miss Stone, and other members of the Handel 
and Haydn Society and the Trinity Church 
choir; Mr. Hayter, senior, at the Grand Piano. 
The tenor recitative and air from “ Elijah:” Ye 
people, and: If with all your heart ye truly seek 
me, were delivered in the best voice and style of 
Mr. Artuurson. In truth, we know not when 
we have heard any chamber singing, by a male 








voice, more satisfactory in point of refined taste, 
feeling and expression. This was followed by a 
slow movement and finale from one of the fami- 
liar stringed Quartets of the great masters, con- 
tributed by members of the MENDELSSOHN 
QUINTETTE CLUB. The duet by Spohr; Oh 
Lord, remember my affliction, one of the most im- 
pressive vocal pieces that we remember by that 
author, was finely rendered by Miss Stone and 
Mr. Artaurson. A fine vocal quartet, with 
solo (Miss Stone), from one of the psalms of Men- 
delssohn, terminated the first part. 


Part Second consisted of part of a quartet of 


Beethoven, by the Quintette Club; the Ave 
Maria of Cherubini, sweetly and chastely sung 
by Mrs. WENTWoRTH, With Ryan’s clarinet 
accompaniment; the trio, Ti prego, Madre pia 
(very Italian in style), by Curschmann ; the fa- 
vorite quartet from “ Moses ;” Mi manca la voce 
(Oh, hear me Jehovah); and the brilliant and 
florid Gratias agimus of Guglielmi, with clarinet 
obligato, which Miss STONE has long since made 
She was in excellent voice 
to the regretful 


peculiarly her own. 
and spirits, apparently, and sang 
delight of those about to lose her. 

So ended one of the most unique and interest- 
ing concerts of the season. We trust that this 
warm expression of good feeling on the part of 
the Boston music-lovers and musie-makers will, 
prove some guaranty that Boston shall not alto- 
gether lose the singer to whom we have owed so 
much of the satisfaction our best oratorio and 
church music. 


re) 


Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 

The drenching rain of Saturday reduced the 
Benefit Concert to a very cozy, sociable little mu- 
sical party; select and sympathetic, and yet 
numerous for such a night. We believe it was 
quite generally the wish of the friends present 
and absent, that the Club (against whom the 
“clerk of the weather” appears to cherish a pecu- 
liar spite) should not be suffered to be so cheated 
of a benefit, any more than the pleasure of such 
a concert should be limited to a mere handful of 
hearers. Our readers therefore will be glad to 
see, by the announcement in another column, that 
it is resolved to do the thing again and do it 
thoroughly. This evening therefore, with an even 
richer programme and a greater array of volun- 
teer assistance, the Quintette Club will have its 
bona fideAnnual Benefit Concert. 

Meanwhile we jot down a few memoranda of 
last Saturday evening, since to those who braved 
the deluge it was a memorable concert, and both 
voice and instruments sounded particularly well. 

For the opening, Beethoven’s Quartet in B flat, 
the last of the six included in opus 18, and a 
familiar favorite with the Quintette audiences, 
was played by request. Miss ANNA STONE 
kindly appeared in the place of Mrs. Wenrt- 
WORTH, who was ill, and sang in rich tones and 
with much expression a contralto recitative and 
air from Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul.” Mr. Cart 
Havskr played a brilliant Impromptu of his own, 
for the piano, dedicated to Spohr, a piece evinc- 
mg not a little cleverness in that sort of composi- 
tion. The same gentleman took the place of Mr. 
Heller (who was detained in New York) ina 
Sonata by Bach, for violin and piano, with Avu- 
Gust Frirs, a clear, dignified, wholesome com- 
position in two movements, and well played. 

In place of the four-hand piece of Moscheles 
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(Hommage & Héndel), set down in the programme, 
the second part of the concert opened with 
Gounod’s arrangement of the first Prelude, in 
Bach’s “ Well-tempered Clavichord,” in which 
the violin sings a very modorn and sentimental 
melody to the original piano prelude, while the 
quartet of strings supply a background of har- 
mony. The general effect, however, as we have 
before remarked, is euphonious and rich. For 
the promised Ave Maria by Mrs. WENTWoRTH, 
Miss Store sang a pretty English song. The 
Introduction and Polonaise by Chopin, for piano 
and violoncello, by Messrs. HAUSE and WuLr 
Friks ; the surpassingly beautiful Adagio from 
Mendelssohn’s Posthumous Quintet; and the first 
movement from Hummel’s brilliant Conderto in 
A minor, by Mr. Hause, were unexceptionably 
rendered and elicited warm expression of plea- 
sure. 





American Debuts in Italy. 


We spoke last week of the engagement of Miss 
Henster at La Scala. Miss ADELAIDE PHIL- 
Lips, since her successful début in Rossini’s Arsace, 
has {not relaxed the devoted study of her art, 
and continues to realize the fine hopes which her 
friends had founded on her rare voice and talent; 
reflecting great credit, also, (let it not be forgotten) 
on her excellent teacher, in this city, Madame 
Arnoult, with whom she first studied the part 
aforesaid, and the effect of whose teaching was 
noticed in a very complimentary manner by 
Garcia, when he first tried the voice of his new 
pupil. Miss Phillips is also in Milan, in constant 
friendly intimacy with Miss Hensler, the two at- 
tending all the operas together, and making com- 
mon cause most heartily in their pursuit of true 
artistic excellence. She is engaged, we under- 
stand, to sing in Milan at the Carcano theatre. 

So much for our soprano and contralto. Messrs. 
MILLARD, the tenor, and SUMNER, the baritone, 
complete the quartet of native Bostonians. Be- 
fore long we may hear Italian opera in Boston, 
with all the principal réles performed by native 
artists, well trained, and with distinction, in the 
Italian School. Respecting the career of our two 
young townsmen, a friend sends us the following 
translation from the Florentine journal, J/ Buon 
Gusto. The notice is truly Italian in its enthusi- 
asm; but it is a pity that it does not inform us 
what the opera was. Are we to infer from the 
allusion to the Largo, that it was the “ Barber of 
Seville ” ? 

Arezzo.—I. and R. Petrarch Theatre. 
correspondence.) 

The benefit of the American baritone, Edward 
Sumner, took place on Friday evening, February 
23d. The theatre was crowded to excess. Both 
the boxes and parquette were entirely filled. 
Much praise is due to the inhabitants of Arezzo 
for their appreciation of the merit of this fine 
artist, who will soon reflect great credit on the 
illustrious nation of his birth. Mention has already 
been made many times of Sumner, and of the 
impression which he has produced by his splendid 
and extraordinary voice, fine method, handsome 
figure, and excellent pronunciation ; the latter he 
has acquired so well, that while singing he seems 
to be an Italian rather than an American. This 
Spring, associated with the talented Rupini, he 
will make the fortune of the manager Pompei. 

His appearance was greeted with great ap- 
plause, and bunches and wreaths of flowers were 
thrown to him from all parts of the house. After 
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the “Largo” he was presented with a large and 
magnificent bouquet, containing many gifts. It 
came from the hands of his fellow Americans 
resident in Florence. At the end of his cavatina 
he received repeated applause, accompanied with 
flowers and wreaths, and was called before the 
curtain. 

The quartet in the first act was received with 
great applause, and here praises are due to the 
American tenor, Millard. This young man also 
possesses a magnificent voice, a fine method and 
an excellent figure for the stage. He will cer- 
tainly appear in the first theatres. Pompei will, 
for the sake of his own interest, unite him also in 
the Spring to the talented Rupini, of whom it is 
enough to say that she is already known to fame. 

Sumner was loudly applauded in the duet with 
the prima donna in the second act: this has been 
the case, however, every evening; he and Rupini 
having both understood their parts well, besides 
having very sympathetic, comprehensive, and ex- 
traordinary voices, which rendered it necessary 
that they should be perfectly united. Here again 
they were called before the curtain with vociferous 
applause. 

This act was followed by the duet from Nabucco 
—a piece which the beneficiary had selected as 
the principal feature of the entertainment. To 
attempt a description of the effect produced by 
this duet would be vain. It is enough to say that 
it was sung by Rupini and Sumner. Amidst en- 
thusiastic applauses the artists were called out 
again and again, and hundreds of bunches of 
flowers were thrown from all parts of the house, 
the audience exclaiming: ‘Bravo Sumner ”— 
“Bravo Rupini.” At the close of this duet they 
were again presented with two large bouquets. 

To add to the brilliancy of the entertainment, 
the beneficiary called upon the American tenor, 
Millard, the baritone Grimozzi, and the manager 
Pompei, an accomplished artist notwithstanding 
his youth, to favor him by singing the trio from 
the first act of the opera, Chi dura vince. They 
readily complied, and thus gaily closed the even- 
ing’s amusament. 

I leave you to imagine the gratification of the au- 
dience at hearing Millard in a fine part, Grimozzi in 
a comic part and finally Pompei, who is famous as 
a player upon the Oboe and English horn, in comic 
song. Millard sang well, and distinguished himself 
more than ever in this part, and we prophecy for him 
a brilliant career having every possible advantage. 
Finally Pompei surpassed all expectations, those who 
did not know the manager enquiring “who is that 
fine artist ¢” 

The season is closed amid acclamations and fes- 
tivities. 

Note.—Since the above was in type, we have learned that 
the principal piece performed was Verdi’s J Masnadiere. 
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Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


b. lying to 
_— H. E. TELTOW, Agent. 
ii14 tf 30 Fayette Street. 
L. H. SOUTHARD, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 
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Pianos and Melodeons to Let. 


OLIVER DITSON, 
Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 


AS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines 

and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 

If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 

conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 26 tf 


-full cloth, gilt backs. 





Annual Complimentary Benefit Concert. 


The Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 


Respectfull e that in consequence of the severe 
storm, which prevented many of their friends from attending 


last Saturday Evening, they will by request repeat the Concert 
On Saturday Evening, April 29th, 
At the MEIONAON, Tremont Street, 


Assisted by the following Artists, who have kindly volun- 
teered their services : 
Mrs. E. A. WENTWORTH & Mr. A. ARTHURSON, Vocalists, 
CARL HAUSF, Pianist, F. SUCK and CH. EICHLER, 
Violinists, and TH. MAASS, Violoncello. 


PROGRAMME. 





Part I. 

1. Quartette No. 5, im A, op. 18,........0+.ceeeeee Beethoven. 

Allegro and Tema con variazioni. 
2. Song: “ The Soldier’s Dream,”.............se0008 Atwood. 
Mr. A. ARTHURSON. 
8. Ottetto in E flat, op. 20, for four Violins, two Altos, 
and two Violoncellos,. ............+eeeeeeee Mendelssohn. 

Allegro moderato—Andante—Scherzo Allegro—Finale, Presto. 
Part II. 

4. Song: “ Thou art the rest,”............0eeeeees Schubert. 

Mrs. E. A. WENTWORTH. 


6. Grand Duo Concertante for Violin and Piano, on 

themes from ‘“ Don Giovanni.” 

Messrs. Fries and Hause. 
6. Duet: “ Ah perdonna,;’ from Clemenza di Tito, . .. .Mozart. 
Mrs. Wentworts and Mr. ARTHURSON. 

7. Andante and Finale from the Concerto for Piano in 

BW majong... cc cccnccccccessccccccssccccccccecs Hummel. 

Car. Hause. 


(G>Tickets 50 cents, to be had at the usual places and at the 


Concert to commence at 8. 


oor. 
(Doors open at 714. 





CHURCH ORGAN. 


N excellent Church Organ, belonging to a Society in this 
City, is offered for sale. It has two banks of keys, and 
pedal bass, and in all twenty-one stops, is in good order, and 
can be delivered to the purchaser immediately. Apply to 
JOSEPH L. BATES, No. 129 Washington 8t. 
Aprl15 3t 


VESTRY SONGS. 


A COLLECTION of Hymns and Tunes for Sabbath Schools, 
Social Meetings, and Private Devotions. 284 pp., 18mo., 
Price 33 cents. 

Cc. C. DEAN, Treas. Mass. S. S. Society. 
Apr. 15. 4t 











A SOPRANO WANTED. 


Fa a church in Savannah, Ga. A good soprano singer, 
and one who is a good musician and teacher, would receive 
a fair salary, and find scholars. For further particulars en- 
quire at this office. March 11 8m. 





Baker's New Music Book. 


WE HAVE IN PRESS, 
And shall publish about the 10th of May, 
A NEW JUVENILE SONG BOOK, 
By Prof. B. F. BAKER, 


ENTITLED 


BAKER’S SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK. 


It will be a work of over 200 pages, mostly NEW AND 
BEAUTIFUL SONGS, adapted to the School Room, and for 
social and public gatherings. From what we know of the time 
taken, and the great care used in preparing this new music 
book, we doubt not it will rank among the best which have been 
offered fo the musical public. In addition to its beautiful 
Poetry and Music, it will contain a System of Elementary 
Instruction, simple, clear, concise and yet full, and so admir- 
ably adapted to the youthful mind as to insure a rapid ad- 
vancement in this charming science. 

Teachers of Music in Academies, Public and Private Schools, 
&c., are most respectfully requested to send for copies of this 
work for examination. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
Publishers, Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Apr 29 3t CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 
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GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 


MOORE'S ENCYCLOPADIA OF MUSIC: 


COMPILED BY JOHN W. MOORE, 


With the assistance of other distinguished men in the musical 
world. The intention of the author is to make a most com- 
plete and thorough work of the above, which will be a desid- 
eratum in the world of music. It will be published in one 
elegant Royal Octavo volume of about 900 pages, double col- 
umps, and will contain a complete 





Dictionary of Musical Terms, 
A HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 
from the earliest time to the present, a 


Treatise on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 


a description of all known Musicat Instruments, with the 
names of the most distinguished makers, snd a complete Musi- 
cal Biography of over three thousand of the most distinguished 
Composers and Musicians who have ever lived. Mr. Moore has 
spent several years in compiling this valuable work. It is now 
going through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
accuracy. 

P. 8.—The above splendid work, which will prove invaluable 
to every professional musician, and to every amateur, wil! be 
ready this spring; we hope in the month of March. It has 
been delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
it, and the difficulty of stereotyping a work so full of examples. 
The delay, however, will enhance the value of the work. 

The price, bound in cloth, will be..... #4 00. 
The price, bound in half calf, will be. ...4 50. 
JOHN P. JEWETT, & Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland. 

Wiil be for sale by all the book and music dealers in the 

country. 2m ‘eb. 11. 


John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE QREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
sTeeL, by Andrews, containing 280 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on his journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TESTIMONIALS of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 


JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 


GEO. E. SICKELS 18 THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT For Bos- 
TON. His rooms are at the Am. 8. 8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill; 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Nov. 12. 


Ga Sabbath School Superintendents. 
We have just published a beautiful Book for your use, entitled 
THE SABBATH SCHOOL, 


A complete collection of Hymns and Tunes for Sabbath Schools, 
Families, and Social Gatherings. 


BY WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
Professor of Music in Charlestown Female Seminary. 


We believe that upon examination this will be found to be 
one of the most beautiful collections of Music and Hymns for 
Children ever published. 


PRICE FIFTEEN DOLLARS PER HUNDRED. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 


April 6t Publishers, Boston. 


PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
G.A.SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


S now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 
Mr. 8. may be addressed at the music stores of Oliver Ditson 
or Nathan Richardson. 
Refers to the following gentlemen: Jonn 8. Dwicut, Esq., 
—> Davis & Co., OLiver Ditson, NatHan Richarpson. 
Oct. 8. 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


PIANO FORTES, 
No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 


By. @. COVPIOR. 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 


DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


®,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. : 
t! 
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ee Bdinard L. Balch, - 


JOB PRINVPTING, 
In all its various branches, 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
BY EDWARD L. BALCH, 
@ffice Journal of fElusic, No. 21 School St. 


The MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awarded him by the Mass. 
Charitable Mechanic Association for superior workmanship, 
may be seen at his office. 


(>> MUSIC prepared for Stereotyping. 


[FROM DITSON’S CATALOGUE.] 
GEMS FROM BEETHOVEN. 
Three Sonatas, No. 1, E minor, 

“ “ “ 2, 

“ “ “ 3, C, 
Grand Sonata, E flat, 
Three Sonatas, No. 1, C minor, 

“ “ “oP 


“ “ 
2 ae 
Sonata Pathetique, © minor, 


Two Sonatas, No. 1, E,... 

“ “ “ 2 
Grand Sonata, B, 
Grand Sonata, A flat, .........ccseceeeeeeeeeees i; 
Two Sonatas, No. 1, © sharp minor, 

“ “ “ 2Efi 
Sonata Pastoral, D, 
Three Sonatas, No. 1, G, 

. «s “ 2, D minor, 

si = “ 8, E flat 
Two Sonatas, No. 1, @ minor 

“ “ “ 2, G, 
Grand Sonata, C, 
Sonata, F, 
Sonata Appass., E minor, 
Sonata, F sharp,........- 
Sonatine, G, 
Sonata Charact., Les Adieux, L’Absence, et la 

Retour, E flat, 
Sonata, E minor, 


Grand Sonata, B, 
Grand Sonata, E 
Sonata, A, 
Sonata, C, 
Seventh Symphony, A, 
Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


GREAT MASTERS FOR LITTLE PUPILS. 


In course of Publication: Several Numbers 
already issued. 
REAT MASTERS FOR LITTLE PUPILS: A Selection 
W from the Classical Works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, &c. &c. Easily arranged and fingered, by Tuomas 
BAKER. 





Opinions of the English Press. 

We cordially recommend this work to all Teachers of the 
Piano-Forte. The desired object is obtained in a manner truly 
pleasing to the pupil; and by the use of Mr. Baker’s version 
of the Great Masters, that which was an irksome, will become 
a delightful task.””— Era. 

* As an instructive, and at the same time pleasing work, we 
know of no publication that can surpass it.’"— Bristol Mercury. 

“ The idea of this work is worthy of commendation, and the 
manner in which it has been carried out, equally so. It will 
be of great use to teachers.”— Sunday Times. 

“ We cordially recommend this little work, which from the 
rapid improvement and pleasing practice it is likely to impart 
to tyros, we expect will prove a boon to both Master and 
Pupil.”’"— Midland Counties’ Herald. 

Published by 

Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St., Boston. 


F. F. MULLER, 


TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &c. &e. 


Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 
ii] tf 





GEORGE J. WEBB & CO'S 
PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 


Chambers, No. 3 Winter Street, Boston. 


T this Establishment may be found an elegant and exten- 
sive assortment of 
PIANO-FORTES, 
at all prices, warranted equal to any in the American market, 
in the essential properties of Tone, Touch, Power, Durability, 
Style, and Finish. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 


MELODEONS AND GUITARS. 


Mr. Webb’s long experience in the profession of Music, ena- 
bles us to assure those persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconvenient to visit Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an instrument, that they shall be as well served by letter, 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by person 
examination; and those who may favor us with their orders, 
can implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb's best judg- 
ment in their favor. Any instrument ordered can be ex- 
changed if it does not suit. 


1G> SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
.... AGENTS FOR. ... 
Lighte, Newton & Bradbury’s Pianos, New York. 
Hallet, Davis & Co.'s do. Boston. 
Goodman & Baldwin's Melodeons. 
Feb19 6m 





-Uctter-Press, SAusic and Job Printing-Mece, No. 21 School St.-<——_— 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of ELIJAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel’s Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baker & SourHarp. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Geo. W. Pratt. 
George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


nov 5 18 Tremont Street. 





MARTIN’S GUITARS. 


HE subscribers are sole agents for this city, for the sale of 
those justly celebrated Guitars. Prices from #30 to $60. 
Every instrument is warranted to stand this climate. 
GEO. P. REED & CO., 18 Tremont Street. 


HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER isin possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 





MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Buock, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. 

References. 

Messrs. CHICKERING, J. P. Jewett, Geo. PuNcHARD, Boston. 


Messrs. Georce Peapopy, B. H. Sirsspee, Salem. 
; Jan. 21. 3m. 





caRL EIAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music 
stores of NATHAN RicHARDsoN, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
Rezp & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
REFERENCES :—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. 


[LESSONS IN SINGING. 
FREDERIC RUDOLPH 


ESPECTFULLY announces his intention to remain in Bos- 
ton and give instructions in the art of Singing. 
Orders may be addressed to him at his residence (United 
States Hotel), or at the music store of Mr. Wade or Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 8m Feb. 11. 


Mile. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 


GIVES 


INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 
AND MAY BE ADDRESSED AT 
55 HANCOCK STREET. 





Feb.4 3m 





OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
Wintarop House. Terms :—$50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Noy. 12, tf 





J. B. WHEATON, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 
ker. 8 mos. Dec 38. 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, Xe. 
Boston, April 23. 38m 








J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
Oct.8. 8m 





A. W. FRENZEL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
No. 6 Acorn St., (between Chestnut and Mt. Vernon Sts.) 
Apr 8 BOSTON. 








COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
HE subscribers having formed a Copartnership under the 
name of CHICKERING & SONS, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the Piano-Forte Business, trust by their atten- 
tion and promptness to merit the patronage heretofore extended 


to the late Jonas Chickering. 

THO’S F. CHICKERING, 
CHA’S EF. CHICKERING, 
GEO. H. CHICKERING. 


MAMAANSIY YY YY YY YY, 


Deo. 24. 
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